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How to Make the Most of a College Course 


By Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., President of the University of Wisconsin 


VERY student, when he enters col- 
_, lege, has a more or less definite 
desire to make the most of his college 
course. He is at least vaguely aware 
that his future success depends in some 
measure upon the ideas, the knowledge, 
and the methods of thought which the 
college or the university is to give him. 
At the very first he finds himself in an at- 
mosphere to which he has not been ac- 
customed. Up to the present time he has 
been bound by the strict rules and re- 
quirements of the preparatory school. 
Many of these requirements are now re- 
laxed, and, in general, it may be said that 
the greater the facilities for improve- 
ment, the greater the possibilities of mis- 
take and even disaster. The advantages 
of numerous elective and advanced 
courses cannot be acquired without the 
accompanying possibilities of neglect and 
failure. Here, as elsewhere, liberty 
means the possibility of disastrous fail- 
ure, as well as the privilege of the great- 
est advancement. We judge of our 
largest and strongest universities by the 
strength and success of their foremost 
graduates; but we ought not to forget 
that the very freedom which has encour- 
aged endeavor and insured success has 
also provided a way for neglect and con- 
sequent failure. Whether the student 
sees them or not, it is nevertheless true 
that at the very entrance door he is con- 
fronted with these two great possibilities ; 
and consequently, it is of vital importance 
that he should know how these liberties 
are to be turned to his advantage. How 
can this result be accomplished ? 


I should say that the first essential of 
success in college is that the student 
should get thoroughly out of his mind 
the notion that the college is to be the 
making of him, or, in other words, is to 
insure his success. The contrary is the 
fact. The college is simply an oppor- 
tunity, plus an inspiration. It furnishes 
a vast array of books on many subjects, 
which contain the best thought of the 
world; it gives access to museums and 
laboratories, and so invites thought and 
investigation. It has at hand, let us say, 
an accomplished staff of teachers for 
suggestion, for inspiration, and for guid- 
ance. But these will ensure nothing 
more than a perfunctory and barren re- 
sult. They are helps, they are encour- 
agements; they may keep the student 
from falling, but they do not ensure his 
advance. It is only the student himself 
that can do the work. 

Nor must it be supposed that the most 
infallible sign of future success is a ma- 
chine-like perfection in the knowledge of 
set tasks. It is rather that restless en- 
thusiasm for knowledge of the subject 
which is always asking for more. It 
should be remembered that here, as in life 
at large, it is not simply the faithful per- 
formance of what is required that prom- 
ises large rewards. Let it never be 
forgotten that large success is always ~ 
measured by that which is over and above 
what was expected. Remember that the 
most successful man everywhere is not 
the one who has simply done his set tasks 
to perfection, but rather the one whose 
accomplishments beyond the expected 
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amount have been the greatest. This 
law is as true in college as elsewhere. It 
means that success depends first of all 
upon a well-regulated enthusiasm. It 
means an intellectual enterprise that 1s 
perpetually reaching out for what is be- 
yond. It scorns a contentment with the 
mere doing of prescribed work. It 
craves more light and additional truth, 
and it is never quite satisfied until the 
farthest possible limit has been reached. 
lf “it is only by enthusiasms that we 
grow,” it is only by a kind of constitu- 
tional and = systematic enthusiasm for 
what is beyond that the student can ever 
hope to attain the largest achievements. 
This fact, in its practical bearings, calls 
for the consideration of another condition 
of success, viz., the proper use of leisure. 
| imagine a protest has already been 
raised against the ideal just promulgated. 
‘ But,” the student exclaims, “ we al- 
ready have all we can do, and hence it is 
not possible to follow out the various 
lines of investigation that have been sug- 
gested.” There is unquestionably too 
much truth in this answer. Our college 
courses are probably made up too largely 
for the purpose of preventing idleness, 
and too little for the purpose of affording 
opportunities for the inspirations of the 
most diligent and the most enterprising. 
But, after granting so much, it may still 
be said that in the life of almost every 
student there is a vast amount of time 
that runs absolutely to waste. This hap- 
pens chiefly in two ways. In the first 
place, very few students, at the time of 
entering college, have acquired the habit 
of concentrated thought. This means 
that, as vet, the student takes much more 
time for a given task than should properly 
be required. Hence it is indispensable 
that the habit of concentration be culti- 
vated. Against all intruders the doors 
of the mind should be shut and barred, 
and bolted. The time required for a 
given task can in this way soon be re- 
duced by a half. 


Then again, many an 
hour runs t 


0 absolute waste. Much can 
be done by a vigorous reduction of the 
hours and the moments given to nothing. 
This does not mean that time may not 
profitably be given to silent thought; it 
means rather that the element of daw- 


dling should be completely eliminated. 
Who has not observed that half an hour, 
or even an hour, is often passed in need- 
lessly waiting before a practice game, or 
a practice spin upon the water, or just 
betore one of the meals of the day? The 
managers of athletics are often imexcus- 
ably prodigal of time; and reform in this 
direction, as much as in any other, should 
be strenuously insisted upon. In short, 
the successful student’s life must be “a 
strenuous life” at every point. It must 
regulate its movements with strict regard 
to results, and must ever push to one side 
whatever tends to waste or demoraliza- 
tion. 

These ideals can never be realized 
except through the help of uncompromis- 
ing character. Every power must be 
guided in order to insure the certainty of 
its best results. The energies of human 
nature are so apt to go wrong that they 
have given almost an approval to the say- 
ing in regard to “ wild oats,” and to the 
supposition that “boys will be boys.” 
Both of these pernicious maxims are usu- 
ally quoted as a pitiful excuse, rather 
than as a justification. There is nothing 
more certain than that “ character is the 
result,” as George Eliot said, “ of the 
reiterated choice between good and evil.” 
The choice of evil is always and everlast- 
ingly demoralizing, and its effects, if 
indeed ever neutralized, must be over- 
come at an enormous cost of time and 
effort. It is for this reason that the 
student who aims at success must guard 
his character at every possible point, and 
in every possible way. He must watch 
every tendency to lapse, and must call to 
his aid every means of help. His church, 
his Christian Association, his companion- 
ships, should all be enlisted in its support. 
\fter all, character is the only infallible 
guide; and it is only in these ways that 
character can direct the other elements 
of success. Still further, it may be said 
that it is only under the guidance of char- 
acter that even the greatest attainments 
will commend themselves to the favor of 
the world. Society demands character 
even more than it demands talent and 
knowledge. 

Perhaps nothing need be said in regard 
to the important subjects of physical 
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Some Spiritual Risks in Student Life 


health and social companionship. Pos- 
sibly, if the precepts just given are 
obeyed, these will take care of them- 
selves. Health and surrounding influ- 
ences, however, are so essential that they 
both need to be guarded. Regular and 
vigorous, even strenuous, physical exer- 
cise should daily be insisted upon. Ex- 
perience has proved that in the matter of 
study a part of the day is greater than 
the whole. An hour in the gymnasium 
or on the football field is far better for 
scholarship than a twelfth hour of study. 
When your exercise is over, have done 
with it, and turn to other things. 

The matter of companionships is more 
difficult to deal with. In the world the 
student will be called upon to deal with 


“ 
e] 


all sorts and conditions of men. Per- 
haps it is better that he should begin this 
cosmopolitan life in college. A sharp 
line, however, should be drawn between 
acquaintanceship and- intimacy. It is 
possible to have friendly relations with 
those whom we would never admit to the 
inner realities of close companionship, 
and such friendly relations should be 
maintained in college as well as out of it. 
3ut those whom we admit to the more 
sacred intimacies of our lives should be 
scrupulously chosen. They often help 
us or hurt us for life. College friend- 
ships are well known to be of the most 
lasting nature, and on this account, as 
well as on every other, they ought to be 
determined with the greatest care. 


Some Spiritual Risks in Student Life 


By H. C. G. Moule, D.D., Principal of 
of Divinity, 


N © man who has been a college 
i student himself, and who ever 
entered in any true measure into college 
life, can think or speak of that life with- 
out a warm emotion. There is nothing 
quite like it. It comes exactly when the 
spring-time of our days is still young, yet 
maturing fast into some consciousness of 
the fuller year. It is a time of all others 
receptive of impressions vivid at the mo- 
ment, and permanent in profound results ; 
a time exactly fitted for the creation of 
intimate and ardent friendships; a time 
whose singular combination of discipline 
with liberty makes it capable, to a unique 
degree, of moulding and fixing lines of 
habit and character. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity, ever-living memory! Yes, ever- 
living; the man once at college may 
survive to be an antiquity, but the under- 
graduate lives in him to the last ; and that 
old latent life wakes up very much indeed 
when he is called upon to say anything to 
those who are at college still. 

So if I speak a little of risks in that life, 
it is with no forgetfulness of its blessings, 
and with no wish to throw one chilly 
shadow over its brightness. But no life 
worth living can be so sheltered as to 


Ridley Hall, and Norrisian Professor 
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have no risks, and we do well to look 
them in the face. Let us do so now, tak- 
ing a few typical examples, and thinking 
of them as in our’ Master’s presence. 

1. The obvious risk of student life is 
the risk of slackness of personal habits. 
I need not elaborately discuss how this 
arises out of some conditions of college 
life; most surely it does arise out of 
them. Certainly in English university 
life at the present day it is a risk which 
calls for incessant vigilance. Even with- 
in my memory, as I look back now over 
thirty-five years to my degree, I find a 
very great growth indeed in the cultiva- 
tion of personal comfort by students, and, 
[ am afraid, a considerable decline in 
common habits of simplicity and activity. 
Rooms are often now furnished, by men 
who are not at all rich, in a style which 
would have much surprised us in, say, 
1862. Students now would revolt under 
the infliction of the very plain dinners in 
Hall, plain often to roughness, which 
seemed very tolerable then. And what 
shall I say about the very long hours now 
given to sports? And what shall I say 
about late sleep in the mornings? In my 
time, at Trinity, Cambridge, “ morning 
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chapel’ was held at 7, and the great 
chapel was often fairly full. At present 
it is held at 7.30, and much shortened, 
and only a mere handful of men are 
present. 

Now I boldly say that slackness of per- 
sonal habits is a great and real spiritual 
risk. I believe in Christian liberty. But 
liberty and slackness are infinitely differ- 
ent, in their true ideas. I care not to 
argue the matter; I affirm that the man 
slack in common habits cannot possibly 
be fully true to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Is he lazy in the morning, really neglect- 
ful of the inestimably important call to 
meet the Lord, without hurry, and all 
alone, before he meets other men? Does 
he never discipline himself in the matter 
of secret prayer, and in the matter of 
public and social prayer? ‘Then he is in 
more than risk, spiritually ; he is in actual 
decline. Is he fastidious and_self-in- 
dulgent about his meals? Is he at all 
dependent for comfort upon his pipe? 
Does he trifle on the borderland of 
amusements, of reading, of conversation, 
which are not quite healthy for a Chris- 
tian? Let him rely upon it, he cannot 
possibly be giving his Lord the best of 
his life. He cannot possibly avoid that 
heart-moving censure of the most gener- 
ous of Masters, “I have not found thy 
works perfect before God; Repent.” 

There is no need to live a shrunken 
and withered life at college ; there is great 
need not to live it. But there is urgent 
need in very many lives at college for a 
great revival of vigorous personal puri- 
tanism, a strong self-discipline all round, 
“ for the Lord’s sake.” 

2. An obvious spiritual risk of another 
kind is that of a needless unsettlement of 
convictions. College is the scene, and 
college-life is the time, of a very free in- 
terchange of opinions, upon religious 
questions among others. And beyond 
doubt it is more than conceivable that 
many men come up with religious con- 
victions which need revision, and which 
will be the better for unsettlement. But 
what I mean is the unsettlement which 
comes in the wrong way, and often 
wholly without the need. There is a 


shaking which comes from the mere be- 
wilderment of 


shifting currents of 


thought around, and which may be re- 
duced to a minimum if a man will live 
enough alone with God, especially at the 
end of the day. Let him take care to 
commune with his own heart before Him, 
to get to know the Bible in some depth 
before Him, to acquire in His presence 
the habit of mental firmness by avoiding 
mental hurry. So shall he find that he 
is not lightly and needlessly unsettled. 
But he will need, in college life, to take 
pains about it. 

As we all know, unsettlement, and with 
it spiritual coldness and decline, may very 
readily set in for the student if he allows 
himself (and who is quite void of the 
temptation?) to be the victim of fashion 
in his thoughts. Whatever be the cause, 
thought-fashions are a formidable power 
in the student world. And they have a 
tendency to drift and draw in very nearly 
any direction but that of spiritual depth, 
humility, joy, and power. Alas, for the 
man whose leading notion is to be in with 
the stream, to think, speak, favor, and 
follow, the current thing. B, no means 
all the “main currents that draw the 
years ” set toward what proves ultimately 
true and good; and a great many cur- 
rents, which seem to be main currents, 
just around us are not so at all, but back- 
water drifts, or dangerous eddies in a 
circle. But they may have a terrible hold 
upon a man who is not living his student 
life, behind the scenes, with conscience, 
the Bible, prayer, obedience, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He may find himself, be- 
fore he is aware, distant he knows not 
how far from even the shadow of a living 
faith, and feeling in vain for any rock of 
truth at all beneath his feet. He may 
have become—by fashion, by convention 
—an unbeliever. And if conventional 
belief is a poor thing, and cold, and dull, 
who shall estimate the wretched poverty, 
the icy coldness, the leaden dullness, of 
conventional unbelief? Yet it is a risk 
of student life. And nothing but watch- 
ing and prayer will do. 

3. To turn, in closing, quite another 
way: a great spiritual risk in student 
life comes from our forgetting definitely 
to consecrate our studies. Many earnest 
Christian students make the grave mis- 
take of thinking, or at least acting as if 
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they thought, that nothing could be spir- 
itual but what is directly and overtly re- 
ligious. Many a man, with this concep- 
tion to sway him, devotes to religious 
meetings, and to religious efforts for oth- 
ers, time which assuredly he should, in 
the Lord’s name, devote to genuine study, 
to mental drill, tillage, acquisition, and 
assimilation. It needs an effort, for 
some men a very great effort, to stand up 
to this tendency and resist it. But it 
must be done. Nothing which it is our 
duty to do need be done, ought to be 


done, outside the sacred precinct, so ° 


bright and warm, as nothing else is bright 
or warm, of dedication to the Lord. Our 
language-work, our mathematics, our 


literature, our history, our physical sci- 
ence—all is to be carried in there, and 
worked at in the remembered presence of 
the King. We shall be all the more fit, 
for so doing, to take our happy part in 
the assembly of believers when they meet 
for worship and the Word, and in every 
effort to bring wanderers in to Him we 
love. Greatly may His student-servants 
glorify him by being, for His sake, stu- 
dents indeed. 

And now the rather old student who 
has written thus lays his pen down, wish- 
ing his readers with all his heart all bless- 
ing and all brightness in their college- 
life, and asking them to ask that he may 
practice his preaching. 


The Student Summer Conferences of 1899, at Home and 
Abroad 


Northfield 
By Charles H. Fahs 


A® in other years, the Northfield 
gathering was strong and helpful 
and well attended, yet increasingly so in 
all these respects. These student gath- 
erings, so significant and far reaching in 
influence, held each year at Mr. Moody’s 
home, go from strength to strength. 

For the ten days from June 30 to July 
9, 584 students from 145 institutions of 
higher learning were in attendance, the 
largest student gathering that has yet as- 
sembled at any of the Summer Confer- 
ences. 

As in other years, Mr. D. L. Moody 
presided at all platform sessions, deliver- 
ing, in addition, not a few addresses. 
Other platform speakers and participants 
in the life-work conferences on historic 
Round Top were the Rev. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D.; Professor W. W. 
White, Mr. S. M. Sayford, Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D.; Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
Commander Wadhams, of the United 
States Navy; Dean George Hodges, of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; the Rev. William H. P. 
Faunce, D.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity; Mr. Harlan P. Beach, Mr. Rob- 
ert P. Wilder, and Mr. John R. Mott. 


A marked improvement over the plan 
followed in other years was seen in the 
division for Missionary Institutes and 
Association Conference sessions of the 
body of delegates into sections by classes 
of institutions, such as fitting and normal 
schools, colleges, professional schools, 
and theological seminaries, thus making 
it possible far more definitely to deal with 
the problems common to the institutions 
of each class. Secretaries of the Student 
Department of the International Commit- 
tee and of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions had charge of 
these sessions. 

In no department was the advance and 
enlargement of Northfield this year be- 
yond previous years more marked than 
in the study of the Bible. It has been 
customary to offer two forms of Bible 
study, the normal devotional, and that for 
practical personal work; a class in each. 
This year there were four normal devo- 
tional classes, one for students from pre- 
paratory schools, and three for those 
from higher institutions of learning. 

The courses presented were those 
recommended by the International Com- 
mittee for student use, and included the 
first three courses in the regular cycle: 
“ Studies in the Life of Christ,” “ Studies 
in the Acts and Epistles,” and “ Studies 
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in Old Testament Characters.” Each of 
these courses was taught by the author. 
This division of the work enabled the 
leaders to place increased emphasis on 
the normal element in their class work. 
The study of these days was planned and 
conducted primarily with the needs in 
mind of those who were to return to their 
college to lead Bible classes in these 
courses. The effort was not so much to 
awaken a general interest in bible study, 
and stimulate men to it, as to present 
methods by which men would be helped 
in the presentation of the recommended 
courses throughout all the weeks of their 
work in the coming year. 

That the new plan was appreciated is 
clearly evidenced by the remarkably high 
average attendance which marked the 
classes. The fact that for the whole con- 
ference the daily attendance averaged 
414, carries with it conviction that stu- 
dents will respond to work having these 
ends in view. 

A number of men had come to North- 
field under definite appointment as 
prospective leaders, a larger number than 
in previous years. The steady increase 
in the number of men in attendance upon 
the special class for personal work points 
to the large recognition which is given 
to the value of organized personal work 
in the colleges. Probably more men 
will go back to lead classes in their col- 
leges, in the courses recommended and 
presented at Northfield, than ever went 
forth from any like gathering in the 
past. 

The conference had its lighter side of 
good-natured athletic rivalry in tennis, 
base-ball, and track athletics, and in the 
celebration of the Glorious Fourth in a 
way possible nowhere else than at North- 
field, where the inspiration of the day has 
free course, finding vent in schemes de- 
visable by none other than by hundreds 
of college men. The presence of a very 
large Canadian delegation gave the gath- 
ering a decidedly international aspect, 
and this was accentuated by the presence 
of Mr. L. P. Larsen and Mr. O. Ricard, 
of Denmark; Mr. E. Bjérck, of Sweden; 
Mr. L. E. Brandt, of Holland, and Mr. S. 
Niwa, of Japan, all leaders in the student 
work in their respective countries. 





Lake Geneva 


By B. R. Barber, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee to Calcutta, India 


HE tenth annual session of the Lake 
Geneva Summer Conference was 
held at Lake Geneva, Wis., June 16-25, 
i899. While it was the largest and most 
representative summer conference ever 
held in the Middle West, and while the 
personnel of the conference was much 
stronger than usual, it did not differ 
strikingly from any in the past. Three 
hundred and sixty-seven delegates from 
158 institutions were enrolled, as com- 
pared with 352 delegates from 131 in- 
stitutions last year. 

It was a noticeable fact that the 
strength of the individual men was above 
the average, showing that the Associa- 
tion Movement is taking a higher place 
than ever before in the thoughts of col- 
lege students. The delegations were 
composed of men prominent in athletic 
and social circles, as well as those taking 
honors in oratory and debate, and active 
in other forms of college enterprise; yet 
most of these seemed to be impelled with 
the one motive—the promotion of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ among the men 
of their own institutions. Some who 
came without a fixed determination to 
know, and to do the will of God, were 
able to discover His will concerning 
themselves, and to discover their own 
relation to the forces which are to bring 
about the evangelization of the world. 
The missionary department, under the 
leadership of Mr. F. P. Turner, General 
Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, Mr. S. Earl Taylor, Mr. 
Robert P. Wilder, and others, made these 
relations plainer, and many men received 
a clear call from God concerning their 
life-work. It was noticed that the 
strength of those who here formed the 
missionary purpose was greater than 
usual, and that men were strangely 
moved by appeals in behalf of the young 
men of non-Christian lands made by such 
men as Messrs. Wilder, Mott, and White, 
who have been upon the field. 

The Bible course on “ Old Testament 
Characters,” conducted by Prof. W. W. 
White, and the Personal Work course, 
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conducted by Mr. S. M. Sayford, were 
very strong. Besides developing leaders 
of Bible study for next year, men are 
brought to see the need of a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the Bible, and of the 
necessity of daily prayer and Bible study 
for personal spiritual growth. 

The strength and representative char- 
acter of the speakers is another proof of 
the value and esteem in which the As- 
sociation movement is held by the 
Church, and of the supreme need of 
reaching young men for Christ while in 
college. The Rev. John H. Boyd, D.D., 
of Evanston, Ill.; the Rev. Charles J. 
Little, D.D., of Garrett Biblical Institute ; 
the Rev. Maltbie Babcock, D.D., Balti- 
more; the Rey. E. M. Stires, D.D., Chi- 
cago; Messrs. Morse, White, Michener, 
and others, men young in the ministry 
and other professions, yet eminent in 
their calling, and older men, swayed by 
deep conviction, poured out their hearts 
to the college men in a way which could 
inspire only the highest and best thought. 

Mr. L. P. Larsen, of Madras (Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen); Mr. Erland 
Bjorck, of the University of Upsala, 
Sweden; Mr. L. E. Brandt, Utrecht, 
Holland, and Mr. Oejert Ricard, Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, Denmark, were 
present during the whole conference. 
The presence of these four visiting dele- 
gates, from as many countries, was cer- 
tainly an inspiration to the men. 


Asheville 
By W. K. Matthews 


HE sixth Southern Student Con- 
ference, held at Asheville, N. C., 
June 16-25, was the most successful stu- 
dent gathering ever held in the South. 
The total attendance of students and 
others was 203, which is larger than that 
of any of the previous conferences. 
Sixty-eight institutions in fourteen States 
were represented, or about twice as many 
as were represented at the first confer- 
ence seven years ago. 

Most of the delegations were chosen 
with great care, many institutions refus- 
ing to send any but strong men, and 
much of the success of the conference was 
due to the eager, intelligent, and prayer- 
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ful interest and codperation of the dele- 
gates. Four-fifths of the students pres- 
ent were either officers or members of 
committees. 

Since so many of the delegates had had 
practical experience in Student Associa- 
tion work, the conferences on the various 
departments of the Student Association 
were live, stimulating, practical, and very 
profitable. Every student attended one 
of the Bible classes. The second year’s 
course in the cycle of devotional Bible 
study was presented by Mr. Sharman, 
and a Workers’ Bible Training Class was 
conducted by Mr. A. C. Harte, of Mo- 
bile. 

The missionary institutes, led by Mr. 
H. P. Beach and Mr. S. R. Vinton, were 
attended by three-fifths of the delegates. 
A great advance in developing interest in 
missions was shown by the practical plans 
in use, and the results accomplished dur- 
ing the past year. 

With few exceptions, only one plat- 
form meeting was held each day. The 
addresses were forceful and timely. The 
spirit of the conference grew deeper and 
more intense each day, and yet became 
neither unhealthy nor unnatural. Among 
the speakers were the Rev. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D..; Mr. J. R. Mott, Mr. R. 
E. Speer, the Rev. R. J. Willingham, 
D.D.; Professor W. W. Moore, and Dr. 
W. R. Lambuth. 

Two facts about the conference were 
especially noticeable—its uncrowded 
character, and the hearty fellowship and 
informality of the life there. Since there 
was only one platform meeting each day, 
abundant time was left for rest, inter- 
views and delegation meetings. Many 
felt that the best meetings of the day were 
the informal delegation meetings, by col- 
leges or groups of colleges, held at the 
close of the day, the speakers or leaders 
being frequently invited. As the stu- 
dents and leaders were entertained to- 
gether in the barracks of the Bingham 
School, on the grounds of which the 
conference is held, it was easy to make 
the most of personal interviews. The 
students were eager to take advantage of 
the opportunity, and the speakers and 
teachers were kept busy with interviews 
regarding problems of Christian work in 
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the institutions, and in giving students 
help on their own life problems. This 


was perhaps the most profitable feature 


of the conference. 


Pacific Grove 


By HH. W. Rose 

Hile fourth annual conference of 
‘| Pacific Coast students, held May 
1g-28, at Pacific Grove, Cal., was marked 
by the earnestness of the men in seeking 
to solve their individual problems in a 
way pleasing to God. From twelve dif- 
ferent institutions came seventy-three 
student delegates, including one from 
Idaho, seven from Washington and Ore- 
gon, nine from the University of Nevada, 
and eight from Southern California. 
The University of California at Berke- 
ley was represented by thirty-two men, 
while Leland Stanford, Jr., led the dele- 
gation next in size. 

The conference has grown each year 
under the supervision of Mr. Michener. 
This year was no exception. 

The Missionary Institute, conducted 
by Dr. J. Rutter Williamson nearly every 
morning at eight o'clock, left deep and 
lasting convictions in the hearts and 
minds of the men of the conference. 

The second hour of each morning was 
devoted to Bible study, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. H. B. Sharman. The third 
hour was given to the platform meeting. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. H. 
C. Minton, D.D., of San Anselmo Theo- 
logical Seminary ; the Rev. Mr. MacWal- 
lace, of Oakland; the Rev. Dr. Dille, of 
Oakland; the Right Rev. W. Hl. More- 
land, D.D., Bishop of Sacramento; Dr. 
J. George Gibson, of San Francisco, and 
Dr. IX. S. Chapman, of Oakland. Besides 
these men, Mr. Henry J. McCoy, General 
Secretary of the San Francisco Associa- 
tion; Mr. N. S. Jacks, of the Oakland 
Association; Mr. Day, of Tacoma; Mr. 
Dummett, Secretary of the Pacific North- 
west, and Mr. Parsons, State Secretary 
of California, were all present. 

The last hour of the morning, the As- 
sociation conference, was under the su- 
pervision of Mr. H. W. Rose. The after- 
noons were given up entirely to athletics 
and recreation. The evenings were 


life-work 
meetings, at which the claims of various 


characterized by the daily 
forms of Christian service were pre- 
sented. Men laid down their own wills, 
and offered themselves to Christ for any 
service in His name. 


Great Britain 
By J. Rutter Williamson, M.b. 


“THE location of this year’s Student 
Conference was by the sea-shore 
of Aberystwyth, in North Wales. This 
town is the site of the principal univer- 
sity college of Wales, and has a splen- 
didly equipped hostel which accommo- 
dates about 200 women students during 
term time. This hostel was_ entirely 
given up to the women delegates of the 
conference, and was in every respect an 
ideal home. The men, as usual, were 
under canvas; this time on the top of a 
hill overlooking the sea, and bounded by 
a hinterland of Welsh mountain scenery. 
The number attending was quite up to 
the average of some years past. Never 
hefore have so many students been drawn 
from the Midland university colleges of 
england. These university colleges ap- 
proximate more nearly to the American 
type of co-educational institutions than 
any others in Britain. Several of the 
colleges of art, which have recently ac- 
quired Christian Unions, sent delegates 
for the first time. 

The conference lasted, as usual, for ten 
days, one day of which was almost en- 
tirely appropriated for driving and 
cycling excursions into the beautiful sur- 
rounding country. Some of the ad- 
dresses delivered were notable, and have 
never been surpassed at any previous 
British conference. One of the profess- 
ors of a well-known women’s college 
delivered an incisive, scholarly, and in- 
tensely devotional address on the high 
place of the intellect in the spiritual 
realms of life. She was followed by an 
equally powerful appeal on the purely 
devotional aspect by the Rev. Johnston- 
Ross, who later in the conference spoke 
on “ Missionary Study,” from an entirely 
new standpoint, crammed with original 
thinking, and presenting motives wholly 
fresh to the minds of the great majority 
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of his auditors. Mr. Johnston-Ross 
urged students to be natural in their view 
of religion, and, to be natural, as students, 
it was necessarily implied that they 
should be intellectual. “Touching on the 
depths of the prayer-life, he counseled 
“that nothing be counted small or in- 
significant which dulled the luminosity of 
our vision of Jesus even a little.” We 
hear much said to-day about what Jesus 
would do; oh! men, will you not cast 
your eyes on the world, and catch sight 
of what Jesus is doing in heathen lands, 
and let that clear your vision, and 
strengthen your lives?’ 

The missionary addresses from the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, Dr. Arthur 
Lankester, of Peshawar; Dr. Lavington 
Hart, of Tientsin, and Mr. R. P. Wilder, 
were exceptionally reasoned and power- 
ful. It has been our privilege to be at 
all the British conferences from the very 
beginning of the movement, and we have 
never before heard the note of intellectu- 
ality struck so often, or sustained so 
long with such deep devotional spirit, as 
at this last one. As one worker re- 
marked, it was the quietest, stillest con- 
ference he had ever known, but it was 
one of the deepest. 

The last Sunday afternoon was occu- 
pied by hearing written and spoken 
messages from volunteers who were sail- 
ing for the field this autumn. No fewer 
than seven past officers and executive 
members were sailing this fall, while two 
other officers were returning for the sec- 
ond time. 

When the announcements were made 
respecting the Volunteer Convention, to 
be held early in January in London, it 
was found that there would not be a 
single worker in Britain who had the 
management of the last conference. We 
cannot help thinking that this is a testi- 
mony to the way in which leaders have 
sought diligently to personally fulfill their 
obligations to the Volunteer Declaration. 

As we left Aberystwyth we turned our 
thoughts to the coming London confer- 
ence, and prayed that it might be blessed 
as richly to our continental brethren as 
well as ourselves, as was the case with 
the Liverpool conference of 1896. That 
conference, and the notable conference at 
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Cleveland last year, were successes be- 
cause the conditions of prevailing prayer 
were fulfilled in countless lives. The 
lives are still here; the promises are un- 
deleted. ‘Shall the conditions be again 
met that the fulfilment may be even vaster 
and farther reaching? 


Germany 


By H. Witt, Traveling Secretary Ger- 
man Students’ Christian Alliance 

, ROM August 7-11 the ninth na- 

tional conference of the German 
Christian Students’ Alliance was held at 
Eisenach, the same place where the ses- 
sions of the international conference of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion were held last year. The central 
position of Eisenach allowed students 
from all parts of Germany to attend the 
conference, and through the help of some 
devoted friends in Eisenach, we were able 
to give free quarters to all of them. More 
than 150 were present in Eisenach (i04 
last year), representing sixteen univer- 
sities and six polytechnical high schools. 
Members of twenty-one unions belonging 
to our movement were in attendance, 
so that only three of the twenty- 
four existing unions were not repre- 
sented. Fifty-five delegates were non- 
theologians. The largest delegations 
came from Halle, Berlin, Marburg, and 
Tubingen. There were also some Amer- 
ican friends among us, of whom Mr. 
Jones addressed the conference on the 
last evening, speaking of the tie of 
brotherhood, and real communion in 
Jesus Christ. 

The features of the conference were 
the same as in former years. Until we 
are able to hold larger conferences our 
aim has to be to concentrate, so to speak, 
the blessing of a more extended confer- 
ence, and make those days principally 
days of victory over sin, indifference, and 
weakness. We know very well that 
every strong spiritual work is dependent 
on strong Spirit-filled persons, and hav- 
ing experienced that the influence of one 
man won by God on these occasions can- 
not be underrated during the whole fol- 
lowing year, we do all we can to make 
those days divine opportunities for the 
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great Soul-winner. Besides the hardness 
of the battle in most of the places, the 
loneliness of some friends at their posts 
led us to emphasize and to expect more 
the working of the Spirit than of human 
energy, and of dealing with other ques- 
tions, e.g., of organization, though we did 
not forget the latter questions, and 
treated them even more than on preced- 
ing occasions. But we expected more 
from God. Most of the students came 
prepared to meet God in order to get 
more strength and power for the next 
vear's service. Therefore a_ spirit of 
unity and unanimity characterized the 
meetings. One professor, who had 
never before attended a student meeting 
like this, was astonished to see the com- 
plete absence of the sort of proud, critical 
spirit that only tries to assert itself, and 
which is often seen in scientific confer- 
ences. There was much prayer at the 
conference, as there had been all the 
months before, and the Eisenach people 
in the gallery must have had a deep im- 
pression when seeing so many students 
bowing down before God, even kneeling 
in prayer. Lecause there was the clear 
purpose to make Jesus King in every stu- 
dent’s heart and life, there was no mere 
excitement, no attempt to raise enthusi- 
asm, but there was an earnest, calm spirit 
of waiting on God for His manifestation 
and His call, which spirit also was felt 
outside the hall. Yet nobody could re- 
proach the students for being long-faced. 
On the contrary, their bright faces made 
a deep impression upon those who used to 
think that Christianity meant death and 
despair. 


Professor Muller, Erlangen, gave the ° 


first address on “ The Beginning of 
Divine Life in a Man,” to which cor- 
responded the last theme of the fourth 
day, ““ How to Promote the Divine Life 
ina Man,” given by Pastor Stockmayer, 
both addresses calling for a whole 
Saviour, to a full and definite salvation, 
and to full surrender—* Give and re- 
ceive all.” Two short addresses on the 
second and third days, “ How Do Our 
Unions Fulfill Their Purpose Regarding 
the Whole Student Body?” and “ The 
Calling of the Christian Student,” as well 
as an address by Secretary von Oertzen 


on “Our Work,” showed the way to 
courageous, faithful, and loyal progress, 
and allowed a good number of delegates 
to give inspiring words and _ practical 
hints. As last year, the activity and 
words of the students characterized the 
conference more than the addresses given 
by some older friends of the movement, 
though God used them also mightily. 
()n the second day the missionary ques- 
tion was dealt with in the address of In- 
spector Stursberg on “ Missions in the 
Divine Economy,” followed by an ap- 
peal by the Traveling Secretary, who 
himself plans to go out into the mission 
field, and who by his words tried to 
arouse many fellow-students to face their 
responsibility, so that God then might be 
able to call them forth. A special evan- 
gelistic meeting for the Eisenach people 
showed to a crowded auditory the reality 
of salvation even in young lives. 

We know, best of all, that God has used 
the conference, and has blessed us by His 
manifestation. We know of conver- 
sions, searching of hearts, and decisions 
of hearts. There was nobody who felt 
not the working of the Spirit, and we 
hope that these days will result in more 
devotion, more power, more courage, 
more fruit, more victory amongst the 
students of Germany. 


Scandinavia 
By L. P. Larsen, Student Secretary of 
the International Committee to Madras 


LACE.—These Scandinavian con- 
ferences, in which the students of 
‘inland are also included, are held once 
in two years. This summer’s confer- 
ence, the fifth since they were first begun 
in 1890, it was Norway's turn to have. 
The place finally fixed upon for it, Ve- 
blungsnes, Romsdalen, is one of the most 
beautiful spots in beautiful Norway—a 
quiet fjord, a smiling valley, rugged 
mountains, and here and there snow-clad 
peaks. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of more perfect surroundings for such 
meetings, a scenery solemnizing by its 
grandeur, and gladdening by its beauty. 
Attendance.—The conference was held 
August 12-20. There were present this 
vear about 430 delegates, while the larg- 
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est number before has been only about 
250. Of the 430, about 90 were women 
students, and probably about 100 gradu- 
ates, younger and older. ‘Tourist inter- 
ests doubtless induced several to go to 
this conference who might not otherwise 
have gone. Still, the chief factor to ac- 
count for the large attendance this time 
is to be found in the impressions made, 
and the interest awakened at all the uni- 
versities in these countries, during Mr. 
Mott's visit last winter and spring. 

Characteristics of the Conference.— 
There are a few points that seem to de- 
serve special mention: 

1. Definite efforts to lead the unde- 
cided to a personal decision for Christ. 
A consideration of the causes that had 
brought so unusually large a number to- 
gether, as well as the personal impres- 
sions received during the first days, made 
the leaders at the conference feel the ne- 
cessity of making this one of the chief 
aims of the gathering to try to help the 
many undecided young students who had 
come there, many of them at least with 
some sense of a need, and a longing in 
their souls. This led to several smaller 
prayer meetings, a special meeting for in- 
quirers and many personal interviews, all 
of which doubtless must be said to have 
formed one of the distinctive features of 
this conference. And we have reason to 
believe that these efforts have not been 
in vain, but that the Holy Spirit has been 
doing His work in not a few hearts. 

2. The missionary problem was 
brought much to the attention of the con- 
ference. Four evening sessions were 
given to missionary addresses and ap- 
peals. After the last of these a special 
prayer-meeting was arranged for volun- 
teers and such other students as felt the 
necessity of prayerfully considering this 
subject. Both from the attendance at 
this meeting (it was especially interesting 
to see the number of women students 
from Finland that came in), and also 
from personal interviews, it was evident 
that the claims of the foreign field had 
come with new force to several students. 
We do hope and pray that this will lead 
to an increase in the number of student 
volunteers in Scandinavia, and also— 
what is not less needed—to a much 


stronger sense of responsibility on the 
part of those Christian students who re- 
main at home. 

3. A sub-committee that had been at 
work during the conference presented a 
draft constitution for the Scandinavian 
Student Christian Union. There has 
been no written constitution so far to 
regulate and guide the international work 
and relationships. It is a very simple 
one that has now been adopted as a 
tentative measure to be tried during the 
two years that intervene before the next 
conference. The main points of inter- 
national interest are the paper, E.vcel- 
sior, that now enters its fourth year, 
inter-university visitation (there is no 
traveling secretary yet), and the biennial 
conferences. 

4. At the conference two years ago 
money was collected to send a man up to 
Iceland in order that the few students 
(theological and medical) who are there 
might be drawn into the Scandinavian 
Christian Student Movement. As a re- 
sult, we had one delegate from Iceland 
at this conference. Some money was 
raised again this time, and it is hoped 
there may be a stronger delegation from 
Iceland at the next conference. Such 
active interest in the welfare of others is 
sure to bring with it a reflex blessing. 

To one who attended this Scandinavian 
conference right after two of the Ameri- 
can student conferences, one weak point 
could not but be felt. The subjects dealt 
with in the sessions of the conference 
were almost all of a more general kind, 
such as “ Christianity and Evolution,” 
“ Religious Enthusiasm,” etc., while 
there was no discussion of the many 
practical problems connected with Chris- 
tian work among students at a univer- 
sity, as to how best to promote Bible 
study, an intelligent and active mission- 
ary interest and personal work, what 
means to employ to reach new students, 
and to fight the evils of student life, and 
so on. This philosophical, rather than 
practical, character of the subjects and 
discussions at the conference is perhaps 
to some extent accounted for by national 
peculiarities. But it is also a proof that 
the student work in these countries is still 
in its infancy. 
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Yet, taking all things into considera- 
tion, we feel that we have much reason to 
be thankful for this conference, and we 
see in it not only a proof of the weakness 
and defects of infancy, but also a proof 
of beginning life, and a promise of 


CTOWLT 


China 
Ly Robert R. Gatley 


“tik second National Convention 
“| of the College Young Men's 
Christian \ssociation of China met at the 
Anglo-Chinese College at Shanghai, May 
ly-22. ‘This Convention meets every 
three years, and this was the first time 
that a really representative gathering of 
students was contemplated. The first 
Convention in 1896, at which Mr. Mott 
was present, was the oceasion of the 
launching of the national movement, and 
was attended by missionaries and leading 
educators chietly ; while but few students 
were present. 

In this second Convention there was no 
effort to have a large gathering, but a 
limited, select number of students and 
delegates. There were fifty-four regu- 
lar Chinese delegates, and forty-eight 
foreign delegates, from twenty-four dif- 
ferent institutions. Coming from such 
widely separated points as Pao-ting-fu, 
goo miles to the north; Wuchang, up the 
Yang-tze, 600 miles ; and loochow, in the 
south, 400 miles from Shanghai, many of 
these delegates came at much personal 
sacrifice and discomfort. There was 
present also President Ibuka, of the Meiji 
Gakuin, Tokyo, Vice-Chairman of the 
World's Student Christian Federation, 
as the fraternal delegate from the Stu- 
dent Movement in Japan. There were 
present forty-four foreign professors in 
ce lleges, and three c lege secretaries of 
Association work. Out of a total of 102 
delegates at this Convention it is worthy 
of note that sixteen were old student 
volunteers and five ex-\merican secre- 
taries of the Volunteer Movement, viz., 
Dr. Frank Kellar, of the C. I. M.; Rev. 
H. W. Luce, of the Presbyterian Board, 
and Secretaries Lyon, Lewis, and Gailey. 
Mr. Brockman was kept away from the 
Convention, much to his own disappoint- 
ment and our loss. 





To state it broadly the object of this 
Convention may be said to have been to 
bring the Christian student leaders to- 
gether for the presentation of the results 
of the last three years’ work, and for the 
discussion of the problems arising from 
these three years’ experience, relating to 
the progress of Christianity among the 
young men of China; to become better 
acquainted with Association ideas and 
methods; and to broaden and deepen the 
spiritual life of the delegates. 

The whole Convention was conducted 
in the Mandarin language, and the dele- 
gates present were chosen and sent with 
that in view. At the opening session, 
lriday evening, May 19, Dr. D. Z. Shef- 
field, of T’ungchou, was chosen chairman 
of the Convention, with Rev. Mung, of 
l’ao-ting-fu, and Rev. Shen Tsai-sheng, 
of Ningpo, as vice-chairmen. After the 
reading of the report of the National 
Committee, in which the last three years’ 
work was reviewed and some recom- 
mendations for the future were made, the 
Convention received enthusiastically the 
greetings of the Japanese Student Move- 
ment as presented by their own repre- 
sentative, President Ibuka, of Tokyo. It 
may be that this was the first time that a 
subject of the Mikado stood before a Chi- 
nese audience and honestly declared that 
at heart the people of the two nations are 
brothers, and that this Student Move- 
ment Was an expression of their mutual 
interests and life purpose. 

The closing session on Monday night 
Was given principally tothe delegates, who 
spoke on what benefit they had received, 
and what purposes they had formed at 
the Convention. ‘This was an impressive 
service, as man after man spoke of the 
blessings received, and his purpose to do 
direct evangelistic work, to do the morn- 
ing watch, or to make bible study a habit. 
Mr. D. Willard Lyon opened this fare- 
well service with earnest, searching 
words on Christ's choosing us, and what 
we ought to be in order to fulfill the di- 
vine purpose in our lives. After a sea- 
son of prayer we all joined hands, form- 
ing a great circle around the Convention 
Hall, and sang “ Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds,” and the second National Conven- 
tion came to an end. 
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Japan 


By Galen M. Fisher, Student Secretary 
of the International Committee to 
Japan 


UR recent Summer School, like 
everything Japanese, had a dis- 
tinct character all its own. Yet in cer- 
tain respects it suggested its prototypes, 
the American college conferences. It 
felt its kinship to Pacific Grove, for it 
looked toward the wide, suggestive hori- 
zon of the Pacific Ocean. Like Lake 
Geneva, its rustic auditorium was open 
to the welcome breeze, and, like North- 
field, it had a fringe of young women, 
pastors, and city Association men among 
its four-scere delegates. Finally, it re- 
minded one of Asheville in that the in- 
defatigable chairman of local arrange- 
ments was a Vanderbilt graduate, and a 
zealous attendant at the Southern Stu- 
dent Conference. 

It was small but representative; ear- 
nest but not ecstatic; eminently practical 
and constructive. Notwithstanding the 
distances, twenty-four out of thirty-two 
Associations managed to be represented. 

In a sense this conference founded a 
new line, for the one started in 1889 by 
Mr. Wishard was transferred last year, 
after a vacillating career, to the National 
Student Christian Union. 

The new features this year were the 
normal Bible class, discussions on Asso- 
ciation work, and life-work talks. The 
Bible class, in the “ Life of Christ,” was 
well taught by the Rev. George Albrecht, 
of the American Board. It was less of 
a normal class than we had hoped, yet it 
created an opening for a class in subse- 
quent schools, and prepared the delegates 
to adopt the inductive outlines (like Mr. 
Sharman’s) on the “ Life of Christ,” 
which have been prepared this summer. 
The same subjects as in America were 
worked over in the discussions on Asso- 
ciation work. The unforeseen absence 
of the Japanese Traveling Secretary dis- 
located plans somewhat, but did not ne- 
cessitate the omission of this indispen- 
sable feature. The life-work talks were 
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thought-stimulating. President Ibuka 
treated of the principles that should de- 
termine the choice of a calling, and oth- 
ers, specialists in their lines, spoke of the 
opportunities for students in reformatory 
work, journalism, and the ministry. The 
duty of making any calling whatsoever 
a lever for lifting and saving fellow-men 
was more emphasized than the demands 
of any so-called religious callings. As 
Moses might be paraphrased, “I pro- 
foundly wish that every man of you 
would become a prophet in truth.” 

The devotional temper of the school 
was marked. Whether climbing Mount 
Maia to hold a prayer meeting at the steps 
of the Temple of the Moon, or gathering 
before breakfast for morning prayers, 
the men were as eager and faithful as in 
listening to lectures or playing sky-ball. 

In fact, athletics needed more encour- 
agement than anything else but note-tak- 
ing. Base-ball was the most popular, 
and punting and rowing Came in for a 
share; but, compared with American 
college men, Japanese students are back- 
ward at out-door sports. However, the 
typical spectacled book-worm is gradu- 
ally changing into a more normal, all- 
round college man. One of the most 
enjoyable events was the excursion to the 
man-of-war Fuji, the pride of the navy. 
Arrived on board, the delegates marched 
around under the lead of the Christian 
commander, vigorously singing the na- 
tional hymn, a unique evidence to the 
marines that Christians are patriots. 

Our Associations are, in general, small 
and the leaders untrained. Our Japan- 
ese Traveling Secretary has just re- 
signed, to our mutual regret, and no suc- 
cessor has been found ; yet, with problems 
enough to keep us sober, we rejoice over 
the results of this first Summer School, 
under our auspices, and over the multi- 
plication of Christian student homes in 
the large cities, and over the steady 
progress of the Bible study department. 
We have just arrived at the foot of a 
whole range of difficulties that American 
Associations have surmounted. We 
shall still need to look to them for sup- 
port, for example, and for prayer. 








Preparation of a Leader for the 
Mission Study Class 


By Lucius Hopkins Miller, Princeton 
University 

7 O one should undertake the leader- 
N ship of a mission study class 
without first realizing the absolute neces- 
sity of a thorough preparation, besides 
being able and willing to give to such a 
preparation the requisite amount of time 
and attention. 

l‘ailure in this will mean, later in the 
year, failure to inspire the members of 
the class with a desire to study, failure 
to hold the members in the class by mak- 
ing it worth their while to come, and 
lastly, and most important, failure to 
grasp those truths that must be empha- 
sized throughout the year that they may 
become potent forces in the lives of the 
students. 

The general preparation of the course 
should be begun as far as possible in ad- 
vance of the opening meeting of the class, 
and should consist of a cursory reading 
of the text-book to be used, in order to 
get the subject-matter clearly outlined in 
the mind, supplemented by an extensive 
reading of collateral literature. 

Only thus can one understand the spirit 
of the times, and appreciate the temper 
of the peoples studied, and only in this 
way can one become so saturated with his 
subject as to gain that amount of self- 
confidence necessary to win the confi- 
dence of the class. 

The preparation for each individual 
lesson should always begin with close, 
intensive study of the special part of the 
text assigned, in order that no fact may 
escape notice. 

This study should be enriched by as 
much outside reading as it is possible to 
do, that the leader may stand pre-eminent 
in the class in acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and may be a leader in fact as well 
as in name. 

It is absolutely essential that the leader 
should have thought out patiently the 
problems of the lands and peoples taken 
up, that the men may feel that these are 
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real and living questions. The discus- 
sion of vital issues is a fair test of the 
life of a class. 

Having determined the amount of em- 
phasis to be laid on each subject of the 
lesson, the leader should assign extra 
work, several days in advance, to two or 
three men, choosing different ones each 
week, that strong side-light may be 
thrown on the most important points. 
He should then restudy the text, formu- 
lating his questions, and writing them 
down in the order best calculated to bring 
out the central truths of the study. 

All this intellectual work should be 
crowned by definite prayer that the leader 
and each member of the class may realize 
more and more fully from week to week 
the relation that he should sustain toward 
missions. 


Coéperation in Mission 
Class Work 


By Professor Helen A. Merrill, Welles- 
ley College 


Study 


N cases where there are two or more 
mission study classes in an institu- 
tion, how may the leaders best codperate 
in order to save time and labor, secure 
greater efficiency and unity in their work, 
and gain inspiration from each other? 
The plan here described is not mere the- 
ory, but has been followed by four leaders 
during the past year. 

In every school there is, or should be, 
one person upon whom the general over- 
sight of the class-work devolves. He is 
probably the one to direct the leaders’ 
meetings, which should be held as often 
as the class meetings, and at a convenient 
time before them. In preparation for 
this work he should make himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the missionary 
library—at least the titles and general 
contents of the books—and any other ac- 





cessible books on history, geography, 
travel, etc., which may be useful in the 
work. 

The following suggestions for the 
leaders’ meeting must of course be modi- 
fied to meet individual cases. 
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Let the report of the previous lesson 
first be called for—attendance, difficulties 
encountered, questions that need answer. 
Let suggestions be offered, and, in case 
any questions cannot be answered, ap- 
point some one to send them to the Edu- 
cational Secretary. Most of the time 
will be given to preparation for the next 
lesson, or, in most cases, the next but one. 
All should have read the text, and have 
noted which points require further in- 
vestigation. These points may be divid- 
ed among the leaders, who are to report 
at the next lesson helpful references; or 
each may be made responsible for the 
references in a certain book. “ Sugges- 
tions to Leaders,” issued by the Educa- 
tional Department of the Volunteer 
Movement, should be carefully read and 
discussed, and special topics selected for 
assignment to the classes a week in ad- 
vance. 

The reports on references for the next 
lesson should now be given, and the ref- 
erences carefully noted by each. In 
some cases it may be well for each to re- 
port on what he has read while the others 
take notes, and thus save time; but it is 
generally better that each should read the 
authorities for himself, and if references 
are given in detail, not only by chapters 
but by pages, much time will be saved. 

In lessons of the length usually as- 
signed it is advisable to decide which 
points to emphasize. This will prevent 
spending time on less important details, 
and secure greater unity in the work. 

If the leader can give more time to 
preparation than his associates, and if 
special topics are only sparingly used, it 
may be found better to spend the entire 
time in preparation for the next lesson, 
the leader giving out the references that 
he has prepared. There are some de- 
cided advantages in this method when it 
can be followed. 

The chief means of codperation is yet 
to be mentioned. Without codperation 
in prayer, such cooperation in work avails 
little. Reserve time at the end of the 
hour, when, with the coming lesson 
clearly in mind, face to face with its 
difficulties and its inspiration, all may 
join in pleading for needed wisdom, 
patience, tact, and enthusiasm, and for 
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the manifest blessing of God upon this 
service done in the Master’s name. The 
unity of all this work is best realized both 
in united prayer, and in the assurance 
that each is daily joining in the same 
prayer for blessing, not only on his own 
efforts, but on those of his fellow-work- 
ers. 


Advantages of the Small Groups 
System in Mission Study 


3y Charles Trowbridge Riggs, Auburn 
Theological Seminary 


UBURN has for two or three years 
had several mission study classes, 
sometimes all taking the same course, 
sometimes different courses simultane- 
ously. Usually about fifty men wish to 
enter these classes, in addition to which 
most of them have taken advantage of 
the elective on missions under our late 
lamented President Booth. 

The number of electives in the Semi- 
nary curriculum, necessitating a great 
variety in the schedules of the students, 
has made it well-nigh impossible to find 
an hour suitable for all fifty. Some wish 
an evening hour; while others find it im- 
possible to gather in the evening, but can 
come in the afternoon. For one term, 
one class met before breakfast in the 
morning, with good results. It is thus 
found much more satisfactory to meet.in 
groups of about a dozen each, at hours 
chosen by the members. 

These small groups afford greater op- 
portunity for full and free discussion 
than would be found possible in a larger 
class. This is encouraged just so far as 
time allows. The individual members 
are assigned special topics for outside 
research, on which they prepare papers, 
or speak briefly during the hour. It has 
also proved easier to exhibit maps, pict- 
ures, or curios in the class, without tak- 
ing valuable time, in a small group than 
when it is larger. 

Sometimes we have found that differ- 
ent sets of men have wished to pursue 
differing lines of study. For example, 
during the first term of last year, there 
were two classes studying China, and 
two studying Africa. Not a few men at- 
tended sessions on both topics, though it 
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Was usually impossible to find time for 
previous preparation for both classes in 
one week. 

As the Seminary year closes early in 
May, we have not pursued in all particu- 
lars the courses outlined for college 
study-classes. In case too much ma- 
terial is found for digestion and assimi- 
lation in one term’s work, we have di- 
vided up the studies, and put in an extra 
hour or two on the same topic the follow- 
ing month. 

We have found that by this small 
group system very satisfactory results 
can be obtained, and the individual mem- 
bers are greatly benefited, while the lead- 
ership of a small class is not so heavy a 
burden. It should be added that the 
leaders of the various study groups meet 
weekly, to compare plans and arrange for 
the work, the classes thus keeping in 
touch with each other, and al] doing ap- 
proximately the same work. 


Mission Study as a_ Help to 
Breadth of Christian View 


By Allan W. Cooke, President of the 
Nashotah House Missionary Society 
the greatest lesson to be learned 

from mission study is the convic- 
tion that the Church is not fulfilling her 
mission to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 

But further than this, the more we 
learn of the weakness and suffering, the 
aspirations and needs of the heathen, the 
more we shall understand the oneness of 
the human race and the true brotherhood 
of man. ‘True charity, the perfect love 
of God, must begin with brotherly love 
of our fellow man for Christ’s sake, who 
died for the sins of the whole world. 

It is a pity that our word charity has 
come to be restricted to mere giving. 
Are we not in danger of forgetting that 
what we possess is God’s, not our own, 
and that it should be used to His glory, 
not for selfish ends? The more we com- 
prehend the crying need of others, the 
more we shall appreciate our own Dbless- 
ings, and the more nearly we must come 
‘to fulfilling our Christian stewardship. 

Those who question the necessity of 
religion, while admitting the importance 


of morality, may learn from the moral 
degradation of the heathen world the im- 
possibility of divorcing morality from 
true religion. 

The miracles that have been worked 
on the morals of heathen lands by the 
preaching of Christ crucified lead us to 
the comforting thought that the victory 
over the powers of darkness was won on 
Calvary, and we have only to proclaim 
that victory. 

God's grace alone leads men to Him, 
though He works through those chosen 
successors of the Apostles, who are His 
official human representatives. 

Prayer, however, is a mighty power 
for the world’s conversion, and we all 
may by intercessory prayer share in the 
whole of that mighty work, in which 
otherwise we can take but a meagre part. 

A kingdom divided against itself can- 
not stand, and “the great dangers we 
are in by our unhappy divisions” are 
more painfully realized from a study of 
the mission field. The unity of Christen- 
dom can never be attained by any mere 
minimizing of essential differences, but 
only by the recognition of the necessity 
for visible and corporate unity on the 
basis of fundamental truth received from 
the Apostles. We must seriously lay 
this to heart and strive, by holding fast 
“ the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints,” to realize our Lord’s High 
Priestly prayer * that they may be one.” 


Mission Study-—.A Plea ‘for 
Progress 
By Harlan P. Beach, Educational Sec- 
retary 

Hil four preceding articles present 

the matter of mission study under 

different existing aspects of the work. 

Hlere we desire to emphasize the possi- 

bilities lying before the various colleges, 

in the hope that the coming year may 

be marked by a progress hitherto un- 
known. 

The first point to which attention is 
called is of the utmost importance, viz., 
the initiation of mission study in institu- 
tions where it has never been started, or 
has been in abeyance for some time. 
During the five years of the Educational 
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Department's existence, it has entered 
only 505 of the institutions of higher 
learning, and in no single year has it 
existed in more than 350 of them. 
Counting women’s schools and colleges, 
we may safely say that mission study 
ought to be prosecuted in 700 institu- 
tions; hence, we have never done more 
than half our duty in this matter. The 
fundamental requisite to progress in such 
cases is initiation or resuscitation, and 
friends of missions in these colleges 
should make it their first duty to bring 
about this forward step. 

A second searcely less important ad- 
vance is the extension of the work in 
places where it already exists. Too 
many institutions look upon mission 
study as one of the forms to be sustained, 
and if a class is started each year, that is 
deemed sufficient. Nor is it considered 
to be essential to continue this through- 
out the year; formal demands will be 
satisfied by one course as well as by three. 
No satisfactory progress is possible until 
this feeling is extirpated, and the benefits 
of mission study extended to every stu- 
dent who can be made to see his duty 
and privilege in the matter. In most in- 
stitutions the committee in charge should 
not rest content until at least one-third 
of the active membership of the Associa- 
tions is enrolled, and in most cases at 
least two courses each year should be 
taken. Where this study has been re- 
garded as intended only for volunteers, 
special effort should be made to present 
its appeal to every Christian student. 

Another respect in which progress is 
demanded is along the line of experimen- 
tation. ‘Too many classes are content 
with any form of instruction, forgetting 
that much of the possible advantage of 
mission study may be lost through de- 
fective or inappropriate methods of 
teaching. If leaders would consult that 
professor in the institution who is most 
conspicuously successful as a_ teacher, 
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and get suggestions as to the conduct of 
a class voluntary in character, or if the 
missionary committee would decide upon 
a different plan of class conduct for each 
course that results might be studied, the 
cause would be greatly forwarded. Let 
experiments of any sort, that commend 
themselves to this committee, be freely 
made and reported upon to the Educa- 
tional Department. 

A fourth step forward, for which we 
would most earnestly plead, is that of 
thoroughness. What is worth learning 
at all is worth learning thoroughly, es- 
pecially when such knowledge may be to 
others a key to the Kingdom of God. 
Some classes are actually wasting pre- 
cious time because the members—in rare 
cases, the leaders also—have only glanced 
at the lesson, or perhaps have failed to do 
even this. Missions deal with themes 
and people foreign to most students, and 
consequently demand careful investiga- 
tion. How can interest in any study be 
maintained when students have no 
knowledge of the topic? Interest does 
not spring from the stock of ignorance ; 
it thrives only when knowledge grows 
from more to more. 

A final plea is for progression both 
downward and upward. Depth of con- 
viction as to the obligations connected 
with the missionary enterprise should re- 
sult from every study, but this has been 
far from true in the past. Is it too much 
to ask when we urge leaders and respon- 
sible committees to pray and labor with 
this as a supreme object of each session of 
the new year? Nor must the classes for- 
get to look upward. The last act of our 
Saviour, as he vanished into the heavens, 
was that of blessing, and one effect of 
mission study should be to turn the stu- 
dents’ eyes upward that the fullness of 
blessing may be appropriated, to the end 
that they may in turn be made a blessing 
to all the earth. “Freely ve have re- 
ceived, freely give.” 








The Latest Academic Recognition of the Student Movement 


By Richard C. Morse, Yale, 62 


“HE latest recognition of the Stu- 
‘| dent Movement in the form of 
honorary academic distinction occurred 
at the Yale Commencement last June, 
when Mr. John R. Mott received the 
honorary degree of M.A. A year ago 
the Yale Corporation voted this degree, 
but Mr. Mott was abroad, and could not 
then be present to receive the honor. 

In conferring the degree, Professor 
Perrin, speaking from the Commence- 
ment platform, said: “ I have the honor 
to present to you, for the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, Mr. John Mott. Mr. Mott 
has been a leader in undertakings organ- 
ized on an extensive scale, for the pro- 
motion of practical Christianity among 
the students of American and foreign 
A graduate of Cornell, he re- 
signed the prospect of academic distinc- 
tion in connection with philosophical 
studies, in which he excelled, that he 
might concentrate himself to this work. 
The movement of students in the literary 
institutions of the United States and 
Canada, of which he is the principal di- 
rector, includes in it hundreds of Associ- 
ations and many thousands of members. 
While engaged in establishing the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 


Cc lleges. 


Mr. Mott has five times visited the Uni- 
versities of Europe. Of this widespread 
l‘ederation, stretching over many lands, 
he is the General Secretary. He is like- 
wise the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, a movement 
which extends practically to all the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in North 
America. The publications of Mr. Mott 
have been an effective auxiliary in fur- 
thering his aims. He has diligently 
studied, at home and abroad, the religious 
problems of special importance to stu- 
dents. His ideal of the Christian life, as 
it is presented in his numerous writings 
and public addresses, is void of all sec- 
tarian elements, and is pervaded by a 
spirit of Christian manliness.” 

After the Commencement dinner Mr. 
Mott was among those called on to speak. 
He responded in an admirable address 
upon the growth and world-wide reach 
of the Student Movement, with a special 
emphasis upon the strong influence and 
leadership which had come from Yale 
graduates and undergraduates. The en- 
tire incident created a profound and 
interesting impression upon the large 
academic audience present. 


The Cultivation of the Student Field of North America for 
1899 and 1g00 


“T° HE wonderful progress of the 

Christian student movements of 
North America is traceable chiefly to the 
work of the Spirit of God through the 
International, state, and provincial agen- 
cies of supervision, and also through the 
Student Volunteer Movement. No year 
has witnessed a more satisfactory de- 
velopment of the organized Christian 
work in the American and Canadian in- 
stitutions of higher learning than the one 
which closed with the recent Summer 
Conferences. The outlook for the com- 
To pro- 
appreciation of the 


ing year is equally favorable. 
mote 


intelligent 


varied work of these movements, and of 
the distribution of responsibility of the . 
International and Student Volunteer 
workers, an outline statement of the 
field and working force is given. 

Mr. John R. Mott and Mr. H. P. An- 
dersen will continue to unify and direct 
the work of the entire Student Depart- 
ment of the International Committee. 
Mr. Harry Wade Hicks, as last year, will 
visit the colleges and universities of Up- 
per and Lower Canada, and in the United 
States east of Illinois and north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers. Mr. C. C. 
Michener, whose work in the colleges of 
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the West during the past four years has 
been attended with such marked results 
and blessing, has accepted a call to be- 
come one of the secretaries of the Field 
Department of the International Commit- 
tee having supervision of city and other 
general Association work. He has been 
succeeded by Mr. H. W. Rose, a gradu- 
ate of Beloit College, at one time General 
Secretary at the University of Iowa, and 
during the past two years General Sec- 
retary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at the University of Mich- 
igan. 

lor the past two years Mr. W. K. 
Matthews has carried on the work in the 
Southern colleges with real efficiency. 
He has been recently appointed to an im- 


portant missionary post in China which - 


will keep him in helpful touch with stu- 
dents, and has: resigned to take a few 
months of special preparation. Hugh 
M. Mellhany, Jr., Ph.D., of Washington 
and Lee University, has accepted a call 
to visit the colleges in this important 
field. Mr. W. A. Hunton will continue 
to visit the colored colleges. 

Mr. Gilbert A. Beaver, the Secretary 
of the work among professional schools 
of the metropolitan centers, has secured 
a leave of absence for a portion of the 
year, but will have general direction of 
this part of the work. It is planned, also, 
to arrange for some special visits to med- 
ical colleges during the winter season, 
announcement of which will be made 
later in the fall. 

The Association Movement in theolog- 
ical institutions has been inaugurated 
and developed during the past two years 
by Mr. R. P. Wilder. He has recently 
accepted the call of the International 
Committee to become Traveling College 
Secretary of India, and is now on the 
way to his field. Mr. S. Earl Taylor, 
who is not only a graduate of a theolog- 
ical seminary, but has also during the 
past two years had much to do with pro- 
moting the Student Missionary Cam- 
paign, will visit the theological institu- 
tions under the joint auspices of the 
Association and the Volunteer move- 
ments. 

This year special attention will be 
given to opening up work in high schools, 


as well as to the development of Associa- 
tions in the preparatory and fitting 
schools. Mr. George Gleason, as during 
the past year, will have charge of this 
work. The Bible Study Department will 
continue under the secretarial supervi- 
sion of Mr. H. B. Sharman. In view of 
the decision of Mr. Davy to carry out his 
plan of taking a seminary course, Mr. 
Henry White has assumed the duties of 
office secretary. Since his graduation 
from Hamilton, Mr. White has been the 
Intercollegiate Secretary of Philadel- 
phia. 

The Student Volunteer Movement has 
again made adequate provision for the 
cultivation of missionary life and work 
among the students throughout the con- 
tinent. In the working force at the 
headquarters there will be no change, as 
Mr. Turner, the General Secretary; Mr. 
J. E. Knotts, the Assistant General Sec- 
retary, and Mr. H. P. Beach, the Educa- 
tional Secretary, will continue the work 
on the lines of former years. Mr. F. W. 
Anderson, of Toronto University, will 
work among the men in the colleges 
throughout Canada; Dr. C. W. Ottley, of 
Princeton and Johns Hopkins Medical 
College, will represent the Movement in 
the medical colleges, and also throughout 
the Southern student field; Mr. V. W. 
Helm, of DePauw University, and for 
several years College Secretary of Indiana, 
who has been appointed as one of the sec- 
retaries of the International Committee to 
Japan, will work in a number of the lead- 
ing institutions of the West before start- 
ing to the Orient ; Mr. Taylor, as already 
indicated, will represent the Movement in 
theological institutions. It is hoped that 
arrangements may be perfected which 
will enable Mr. F-. M. Gilbert, of Yale, 
who is at present Intercollegiate Secre- 
tary at Boston, to visit the universities 
and colleges through the East. Miss 
Elizabeth Ross, of McGill, will work 
among the young women in the colleges 
of Canada: Miss Sophia B. Lyon, of 
Wooster University, will visit colleges 
throughout the Middle West, and Dr. 
Angie Myers, of Vassar College, who is 
under appointment to China, will visit the 
women students in the far West on her 
way to her field. 














Of the five men who composed the 
Yale Missionary Band of last year, and 
who did such successful work during 
their tour among the larger American 
cities, Mr. A. B. Williams, Jr., will travel 
in Europe this vear; Mr. D. B. Eddy and 
Mr. J. L. Thurston will be at Auburn 
Theological Seminary; Mr. C. V. Vick- 
rey will be at Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, and Mr. Brownell Gage will be at 
Union Theological Seminary. The final 
summary report of the work of the band 
for last vear shows the following: Nine 
hundred meetings were held with a total 
attendance of nearly 200,000 in ninety- 
five cities, towns, and suburbs. Confer- 
ences on practical work were held to the 
number of. 364. Out of goo societies 
from which the band had written reports, 
about two-thirds were found to have 
missionary committees, about one in five 
had missionary meetings oftener than 
once in three months, one in seven or 
eight had a missionary library, one in fif- 
teen had a mission study class, and only 
one in nine claimed any system of giving 
to missions, home or foreign. Yet nearly 
all the societies that had no missionary 
committee were ready to appoint one 
(243); 767, out of the goo, planned to 
adopt a missionary prayer cycle, to be 
followed at each meeting ; 686 determined 
to study the method of work outlined in 
the official missionary manual of their 
organization; 585 planned to secure a 
missionary library, 396 to organize a mis- 
sion study class, 525 to start a system of 
giving, and 477 to promote the plan of 
giving to the Lord the tenth of one’s in- 
come. Of 353 societies questioned on 
the point, 228 determined to have a 
monthly or bi-monthly missionary meet- 
ing. One hundred and forty-five soci- 
eties indicated the amounts they were 
giving or would try to give, the sums ag- 
gregating $21,140. Over 350 orders 
were taken for the Student Mission- 
ary Campaign library of sixteen volumes, 
and many more orders have gone directly 
to the Student Missionary Campaign 
office. This will circulate about 7,000 
volumes of inspiring missionary reading. 





The Student World 


The sent 


California 
thirty-three representative men to the 


University of 


Summer School at Pacific Grove last 
May, and the results are already evident 
in the Association work. On all hands 
the new students were made to feel, as 
they entered college, that the Association 
is the largest and most active organiza- 
tion in the university. Stiles Hall, the 
Association building, became the center 
for a great part of the new men during 
the opening days. The men’s reception, 
and the joint reception with the Young 
Women's Christian Association, together 


attracted 1,000 students of all classes. A 
“committee of nearly forty men made it a 


business to stay around Stiles Hall, in 
forenoon, afternoon and evening shifts, 
and to get acquainted with the new men. 


Through all the opening days the 
membership and Bible study commit- 
tees were at work, so that in three 


weeks after the opening of college about 
100 applications for membership were 
received, and about 120 men were 
enrolled in seven Bible study classes. 
Nearly 100 of these are taking Associa- 
tion Bible study for the first time. The 
“decision meeting” was thoroughly 
planned and advertised, and was strong 
in spiritual power, as well as unusually 
large, ninety-six men being present. 
Several of the new men expressed them- 
selves as having received from the As- 
sociation a new impetus for Christian 
living. 


An interesting enterprise, exploited 
under the leadership of the West Point 
Association, has for its purpose the 
graphic reporting of football games 
throughout the country. Each college 
joining the movement, by a small ex- 
penditure, secures a hektograph, and 
plots the important plays in each game 
on paper ruled to represent the gridiron. 
That the plays may be accurately shown, 
plotters are to be permitted the freedom 
of the side lines. Immediately at the 
close of each game extra diagrams are to 
be drawn off and mailed to all colleges 
within the agreement for posting on con- 
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spicuous bulletin boards. Represent- 
atives of about ten of the largest institu- 
tions have signified an intention to follow 
out the plan. Associations interested in 
promoting this unique and _ educative 
scheme are directed to the president of 
the West Point Association for informa- 
tion by printed circular and corre- 
spondence. 


One of the most significant addresses 
given at the conference of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
China, held recently at Shanghai, was 
that of President Ibuka, of Japan. Ina 
most tactful and forceful way he spoke 
of the great benefits that China had con- 
ferred upon Japan previous to its open- 
ing to Occidental intercourse, of the far 
greater blessings that had since that time 
come from the West to the Island Em- 
pire, and of the desire of Japanese Chris- 
tian students to repay early obligations 
by sympathy and codperation in the great 
crisis now impending in China. He then 
showed how the College Association 
might be the connecting link binding the 
two empires together by a unifying bond. 

Mr. Donald Fraser, formerly chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Missionary Union of 
Great Britain, in a letter from Ekwen- 
deni, British Central Africa, to Mr. Mott, 
says: ‘ Last term my scholars rose from 
4,000 to nearly 7,000. Hours of every 
day were spent with inquirers, and in 
February last there were over 1,400 pre- 
paring for baptism. Last month we had 
a great conference. The audiences 
reached from 3,000 to nearly 7,000, and 
the power of the Spirit was gloriously 
present. One day we baptized 309 adults 
who had been from one to three years 
under special instruction. The joy of 
the Lord is certainly here.” 


The Enoch-Pratt free library of Balti- 
more, through the courtesy of the libra- 
rian, Dr. B. C. Steiner, has done a 
splendid service to the cause of foreign 
missions. The Student Volunteer Union 
of Baltimore was given the privilege of 
naming one hundred of the leading mis- 
sionary books. These were purchased 


and catalogued as an integral department 
of the library. About 2,000 separate 
copies of the list of books were given to 
the Union for distribution among the stu- 
dents and young people’s societies of the 
city. This department of the library has 
been much used. 


Six students of Knox College, IIL, 
visited fourteen towns of [llinois during 
the vacation under the auspices of the 
Illinois State Committee. Three days 
were spent in each community. Two 
general religious meetings, to which all 
were invited, were held; two evangelistic 
meetings for men were held, and one 
evening a general meeting devoted to the 
presentation of the need and work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
held. Among the records of the sum- 
mer is found the fact that eight young 
men were led to accept Christ as a per- 
sonal Saviour. 


Rev. J. B. Cochran, who has been so 
prominent as president of the New York 
Student Volunteer Union, and _ his 
brother, Dr. S. Cochran, have sailed 
with their wives to Central China, under 
the Presbyterian Board, North. They 
will probably be associated with Messrs. 
Lobenstine and Morris, well known to 
summer-school attendants. An interest- 
ing feature of the case is the fact that 
the entire party of six are either self- 
supporting, or else provided for by a 
prominent city church, thus becoming a 
foreign branch of this church’s work. 


Men of athletic prominence are repre- 
sented among the new additions to the 
forces of the Student Department and of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. Mr. 
H. W. Rose, who will travel among the 
Student Associations of the West, was, 
while a student at Beloit College, catcher 
on the base-ball nine and full back on the 
football team, and won no mean distinc- 
tion asarunner. Dr. C. W. Ottley, who 
will visit the medical colleges in the in- 
terest of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, has won frequent medals in the 
sprints and in the one-mile walk. 


Of last vear’s traveling secretaries of 
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the Student Volunteer Movement, Miss 
Elizabeth Ross continues in the traveling 
work; Miss Constance MacCorkle enters 
the Chicago Bible Institute; Mr. Robert 
P. Wilder goes to India; Mr. S. Earl 
Taylor continues in the traveling work; 
Dr. J. Rutter Williamson goes to Poona, 
India, in student work, under the Inter- 
national Committee ; Mr. Burton St. John 
enters Drew Theological Seminary, and 
Mr. Sumner R. Vinton back to 
Newton Theological Seminary for his 
last year of the course. 


goes 


Mr. W. E. Durstine, University of Il- 
linois, 1896, the first General Secretary 
at that institution, very recently arrived 
at New York City from Havana, Cuba, 
where for ten months he has been en- 
gaged in aggressive religious work 
among the soldiers of the army of occu- 
pation, under the direction of the Army 
and Navy Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee. Mr. Durstine spent 
several months in a similar work at 
Chickamauga and Savannah, Ga., before 
going to Cuba. 

The corner-stone of the Association 
building at the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute was laid June 20 last. Speakers 
of the day were Mr. Lawrence Priddy, 
Chairman of the Building Committee; 
Mr. G. T. Surface, class of 1895, repre- 
senting the Alumni Association; Dr. J. 
M. McBride, President of the Institute; 
the Rev. Dr. Robert Sewart McArthur, 
of New York City, while Governor Ty- 
ler, of Virginia, assisted in laying the 
stone. The building is to cost about 
$23,000. 


It is proposed to open up a student 
settlement in connection with the Asso- 
ciation work in Madras. Mr. L. P. Lar- 
sen, who attended the Northfield and 
Lake Geneva conferences last summer, 
has been appointed as the head of this 
settlement. He will also serve as Stu- 
dent Secretary for Madras. Dr. L. H. 
Beals, of the University of Michigan, also 
plans to sail within a few weeks to work 
in connection with this settlement, or at 
some other student center in India. 





The building movement at the Ohio 
State University was renewed last spring. 
It will be pushed vigorously in the new 
college year. I'unds in bank amount to 
$1,200; subscriptions, about $8,000. A 
man will be called soon to conduct the 
canvass systematically through the State. 
The new president of the university is 
heartily supporting the movement, and 
will give some time to a public presenta- 
tion of it. The trustees also express 
their desire to cooperate. 


In no one particular were the Student 
Summer Conferences of 1899 more in ad- 
vance of previous years than in the num- 
ber of men who came up to them, having 
already been definitely appointed to the 
leadership of Bible classes in the coming 
year. At one of the conferences, where 
last year not six men were so appointed 
in advance, thirty-seven were present this 
vear. Northfield alone had 103. The 
increases were as marked at the other 
gatherings. 


The leaders of the British College 
Christian Union and the Student Volun- 
teer Missionary Union of Great Britain 
have made very extensive plans for the 
London Volunteer Convention, to be held 
the first week of January next. Large 
delegations from the Continent are ex- 
pected, and the convention bids fair to 
far surpass in attendance the Liverpool 
Convention of 1896, which was the larg- 
est student gathering ever held in Eu- 
rope. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at the University of Michigan has 
begun the year with greatly enlarged fa- 
cilities. It has outgrown Sackett Hall, 
which has been its home for four years. 
A beautiful brick building adjoining has 
been opened for the work. Among the 
features of this building are a bowling 
alley, a reception room, and a commodi- 
ous auditorium. Sackett Hali is re- 
served as a dormitory for Association 
men. 


Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, formerly 
president of the Yale Association, and 
now taking his final year at the Cam- 
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bridge Episcopal Divinity School, has 
been elected Secretary of Yale Univer- 
sity, in which position he will aid Presi- 
dent Hadley, particularly in promoting 
Yale’s religious welfare. Mr. Stokes is 
the youngest man ever appointed by the 
university to so responsible a service, and 
his acceptance is hailed with delight. 


In the third volume of the recently is- 
sued “ History of the Chureh Missionary 
Society,” its author, Mr. Eugene Stock, 
bears the following testimony to the work 
of mission study classes in Great Britain: 
“ The leaders aimed not merely at en- 
thusiasm, but at the spread of an intelli- 
gent grasp of missionary lands, mission- 
ary problems, missionary methods. 
Never have missions been more scien- 
tifically studied than by the Student Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union.” 


Mr. B. R. Barber, the College Secre- 
tary of Illinois during the past year, and 
formerly General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at Northwestern University, 
sailed on September 21 from Montreal 
for his new field of labor in India. He 
is going out to become Assistant College 
Secretary among the 10,000 and more 
students in Calcutta. On his way he 
plans to visit three or four of the leading 
British universities. 


The year opened with five new college 
presidents in Ohio. Dr. Ayers is at the 
University of Cincinnati, Dr. Thompson 
at the State University, Dr. Holden at the 
University of Wooster, Dr. Tappan at 
Miami University, and Dr. Freshwater 
at Baldwin University. With one ex- 
ception, each College Association presi- 
dent was at his post at the opening of the 
year. Last year there were eleven va- 
cancies to be filled. 


The average attendance at the Volun- 
teer Movement’s mission study classes of 
last year was 4,210, with a considerably 
larger enrollment, of course. The num- 
ber of text-books bought by students was 
7,031, though including the English 
Volunteer Union’s edition of * Dawn on 
the Hills of T’ang,” and those secured 
by boards and church classes, nearly 
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10,000 copies of that text-book alone 
were called for. 


A Young Men's Christian Association 
with a membership of 500 has been or- 
ganized in the Illinois State Reformatory. 
The active membership consists of the 
Christian officers of the institution, while 
the young men, whose ages range from 
sixteen to twenty-one, form the associate 
membership. Weekly religious meetings 
are held on Sunday, and every two weeks 


on a week night literary meetings are 
held. 


Mr. Kin Takahashi, who was a leader 
both in athletics and in Christian work 
while a student at Maryville College, and 
who was largely instrumental in securing 
the Association building on its campus, 
will devote his life to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association work in Japan. He was 
Acting General Secretary of the Tokyo 
Association while Mr. Niwa was visiting 
this country last spring and summer. 


Through the generous benevolence of 
one or two donors, the Murray Hall 
building, of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Princeton, is receiving a 
much needed enlargement, costing about 
$55,000. The addition will be in har- 
mony with the architecture of the present 
building though greatly exceeding it in 
size, and will contain parlors, an office, 
and committee and class rooms. 


The newly appointed Secretary for 
Hong Kong is Mr. W. J. Southam, a 
graduate of Wycliffe College, Toronto. 
Mr. Southam goes to a field in which 
there are already four Christian Associa- 
tions among students, including one in 
the Queen’s College, which has over 
1,000 students. He will also have charge 
of the work among other classes of young 
men in the city. 


Fourteen students from five schools in 
Pennsylvania did evangelistic work in 
small towns and among the lumber camps 
during the summer months. They com- 
posed five bands, and held special services 
each evening, also assisting the pastors 
and working among the young people. 
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Although their chief aim was evangelis- 
tic, addresses were made on Bible study 
and missions. 





During the month of August, Mr. 
Samuel Howell, of Melbourne Univer- 
sity, who has been one of the leaders of 
the Volunteer Movement in the Austral- 
asian colleges and universities, crossed 
the United States on his way to Great 
Britain. In New York he came into 
helpful touch with some of the leaders 
of the American movement. 


Mr. Lucius H. Miller, for two years 
General Secretary of the Princeton As- 
sociation, has taken a position as teacher 
for three years at the Syrian Protestant 
College, Beirut, Syria. Mr. T. S. 
Evans, Princeton, 1897, and for the last 
two years General Secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, succeeds Mr. 
Miller at Princeton. 


Dr. J. Rutter Williamson, who served 
last year as Traveling Secretary of the 
Volunteer Movement in medical colleges, 
has recently been appointed by the Inter- 
national Committee to work as a medical 
missionary among the students of Poona, 
India. This is the center where Mr. 
Wilder carried on such a fruitful work 
for several years. 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees of Northwestern University, 
held last June, a chair of English Bible 
was established, and the Rev. A. W. Pat- 
ten, D.D., a Methodist pastor of Chicago, 
was elected to fill the position. Dr. Pat- 
ten enters upon the work of this new pro- 
fessorship with the current semester. 


By vote of the city delegates to the 
Association Conference, held at Ashe- 
ville,N. C., June 16-25, the money raised 
for the Volunteer League by the city As- 
sociations of the South will be given 
toward the salary and expenses of Mr. F. 
S. Brockman, Student Secretary of the 
International Committee to China. 


The Associations at Northwestern 
University, Purdue University, and the 
University of Illinois have this year 


either rented or bought residences near 
the college grounds, these to be used as 
Association homes. This is a plan which 
the University of Wisconsin Association 
followed successfully last year. 


Mr. A. M. McGregor, who has been 
spending two years in special study in 
Great Britain and Holland, and who was 
one of the delegates to the Federation 
Conference at Northfield in 1897, has re- 
turned to South Africa, and entered upon 
his duties as Traveling Secretary among 
the colleges and schools. 


The Rev. Allan W. Cooke, an article 
from whom appears on another page, and 
whose work as study class reader at 
Nashotah House last year was of sur- 
passing excellence, is now on his way to 
Japan. He is to labor under the aus- 
pices of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America. 


Two new State Normal Colleges were 
opened at DeKalb and Charleston, IIL, 
September 12. The Illinois State Col- 
lege Secretary was present at the very 
opening day of each institution to aid in 
laying plans for the establishment of Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 


Mr. H. Witt, the Traveling Secretary 
of the German Christian Students’ Alli- 
ance, has accepted a call to enter mission- 
ary service in China. Dr. Heim, of 
Tubingen University, has been chosen to 
cooperate with Mr. von Oertzen in pro- 
moting the work of the German move- 
ment. 


For the first time the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College has a General Secretary, 
Mr. J. C. Prall, who last year was Gen- 
eral Secretary at Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University, Cal. Mr. Prall will also 
serve the other College Associations of 
the State as Acting State College Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. E. W. Hearne, formerly State 
College Secretary of Iowa, is at present 
on the Pacific Ocean returning to Amer- 
ica with his regiment, the Fifty-first 
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Iowa, with which, as second lieutenant, 
he has been campaigning in the Philip- 
pine Islands for the last nine months. 


Mr. Lawrence Priddy, who has spent 
the past year in a persistent and success- 
ful canvass for funds for the Associa- 
tion building of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, has become Assistant Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Japanese delegates at Northfield 
last summer formed a union for the pur- 
pose of helping to draw more Japanese 
students to the Northfield Conference, 
and in order also to promote Christian 
fellowship among Japanese students 
studying in American colleges. 


Cornell University proposes to begin its 
mission study class-work with a carefully 
planned rally, and will, in addition, have 
Dr. W. E. Griffis, the foremost American 
authority on Japan, conduct the opening 
class session on “ Japan and Its Regen- 
eration.” 


Since June 1, Associations have been 
organized at Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. ; 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla.; Dr. 
S. S. Still College of Osteopathy, Des 
Moines, Ia.; London Medical College, 
London, Ont., and the Normal School, 
Toronto. 


Of the sixteen members of the gradu- 
ating class of 1899 at the Protestant Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
six have already gone to foreign mission 
fields, and four have entered, or will in 
the immediate future enter, home mission 
work. 


Plans have been drawn for a $10,000 
building at the University of North Caro- 
lina. A central location for the building 
has been granted by the trustees of the 
university, and a vigorous canvass for 
funds is being instituted. 


Mr. F. N. Stelson, Kansas Wesleyan, 
1895, has assumed the secretaryship of 
Kansas Wesleyan, Kansas Wesleyan 
Commercial College, Salina Normal, 


Salina, Kansas, and Bethany College, of 
Lindsborg, Kansas. 


The annual conferences of leaders of 
Association work in Theological Semi- 
naries will be held as follows: East, at 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., November 10-12; West, Oberlin, 
O., November 3-5. 


Work for new students at Heidelberg 
University included the transfer of each 
one in a carriage to the college, and the 
delivery of baggage to his room without 
expense. There were about 100 new 
students. 


Before going out to India to assume 
the duties of the Traveling College Secre- 
tary of the Indian Student Association 
Movement, Mr. Robert P. Wilder is 
taking a vacation of a few months in 
Norway. 


The Association in Miller Manual 
School of Virginia has, for the first time, 
conducted the “ Studies in the Life of 
Christ,” by Sharman, this being a result 
of the attendance of delegates at Ashe- 
ville. 

Mr. T. C. Brown, Queens University, 
Arts, 1900, president of the Association, 
has been appointed to the position of As- 
sistant Secretary of the Toronto Central 
City Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Mr. E. T. Colton, Dakota University, 
1898, last year field agent for his alma 
mater and also acting as State College 
Secretary for South Dakota, is the new 
State College Secretary of Illinois. 


Mr. W. W. Brockman, brother of the 
former Student Secretary in the South, 
Mr. Fletcher S. Brockman, has become 
General Secretary of the Association at 
the University of Tennessee. 


Mr. J. C. Goodrich, Drew Seminary, 
1899, is at present en route to Manila, 
P. I., where he is to take charge of the 
work of the American Bible Society for 
the Philippine Archipelago. 
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Mr. G. Mebane Smith, a graduate of 
William and Mary College, who was last 
year General Secretary at the University 
of Tennessee, has become State College 
Secretary of Virginia. 


The plans for the Union College 
Young Men's Christian Association 
building have been completed, and ac- 
cepted. Work of erection is expected to 
begin soon. 


While Principal Fairbairn, of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, was in India on his 
special lecture tour, he spoke every night 
for a week in Calcutta to audiences of goo 
students. 

A noticeable fact in connection with 
all the Summer Conferences last summer 
was the increase in the number of pro- 
fessors and instructors in attendance. 





It is reported that over 600 members 
of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Association in China during the past year 
have observed the “ morning watch.” 


Sixteen Ohio colleges represented at 
Lake Geneva are united in a monthly 
prayer cycle for a spiritual awakening 
during the present year. 


Thirty out of sixty men in the junior 
law class of the State University of Kan- 
sas have been enrolled in the devotional 
Bible study classes. 


Kentucky Wesleyan College has ar- 
ranged to have a series of “ life work” 
topics presented at its regular religious 
meetings this vear. 

ver twenty new Christian Associa- 
tions have been organized during the past 
year in the colleges of the Orient. 


Georgetown College, Kentucky, or- 
ganized a mission class of fifteen during 
the first week of the fall term. 


The Chinese Student Movement has 
published an Association hymnal for use 
in student gatherings. 


Hints for Study Classes 
Studies in Japan 1—4. 


1. Literature.—The text-book used, 
* Japan and Its Regeneration,” contains 
a valuable bibliography which students 
desiring to master the various sub-topics 
should consult. Those most valuable, 
from a strictly missionary point of view, 
are the volumes by Gordon, Peery, and 
Ritter, the latter being difficult to secure 
in America. In classes, the members of 
which are willing to do so, one book bear- 
ing upon Japan might be assigned to each 
student with the understanding that after 
reading the text-book, he agrees to look 
over this volume, and bring to the class 
appropriate items gleaned therefrom. 

2. Note-books and Marking.—Much 
is lost in these studies, unless notes are 
taken in the class-room and in connec- 
tion with outside literature. As every 
class should be codperative, a mass of in- 
formation will pass under review. If 
interesting side-lights are located or 
copied into note-books, material is at 
hand that will enable the student to con- 
duct such classes after graduation, or 
even during his college course. So, too, 
let the student neatly mark with ink sec- 
tions in his text-book that are usable in 
addresses, or valuable from their histori- 
cal character. 

3. Comparison and Emphasis.—As the 
lesson is being studied, have a loose sheet 
of paper at hand upon which can be jot- 
ted down catch-words indicating salient 
features of the lesson. Later, examine 
the entire list and check the five most im- 
portant ones, stating in writing your 
reason for this decision. Such compari- 
son of passages, and clear statement of 
reasons for emphasis, will make the ma- 
terial one’s personal possession. 

4. Queries.——The four studies should 
stimulate thought, and give rise to ques- 
tions not answered in the book. Let 
them be carefully noted, and brought up 
in class. Some examples are the follow- 
ing: In Study I., what influences, due to 
natural environment, account in part for 
Japan’s love of the beautiful, the isola- 
tion and self-sufficiency of her people, 
and her recent astonishing rate of prog- 
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ress? Study Il. raises many questions 
as to race characteristics. Readers of 
Smith’s “ Chinese Characteristics,” and 
students of last year’s China course, will 
naturally ask reasons for differences be- 
tween the Japanese and Chinese, when 
they have been so long under the sway 
of practically the same customs and lit- 
erature, and subject to religious influ- 
ences so nearly akin. What are the 
mental characteristics that are peculiar to 
Japan alone? If Christianity be disre- 
garded as a factor in morality, how nearly 
ideal, and how far open to criticism, are 
Japanese standards of morality? How 
account, in Study III., for Japan’s pro- 
longed domination by one dynasty, a fact 
not paralleled in credible history? Com- 
pare forms of Buddhism obtaining in the 
empire with its southern forms, and ac- 
count for its variations. Special thought 
will be needed, in Study IV., if one hopes 
to account for the speedy bursting of 
feudal bonds, when this was so long a 
process in Europe. The question will 
also arise as to the bearing of Japan’s 
rapid renaissance upon China’s crisis and 
future prospects. Such queries as the 
above will prevent these studies from be- 
ing a mere exercise for the memory, and 
will add to one’s power to grasp the 
teachings of geography, history, and 
religions. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Why Should Students be Interested in 
Foreign Missions? 


Coming at the beginning of a new 
year, this topic should serve the double 


purpose of awakening a genuine inter- ' 


est in missions among new _ students, 
and of advancing all the proposed plans 
of the Missionary Department. Hence 
special effort should be made to secure an 
unusually strong force of speakers, and 
to provide an interesting and convincing 
programme. See that the musical part 
of the service is attractive, and the 
Scripture reading appropriate. This last 
exercise may be in the form of slips con- 
taining selected verses, and placed in the 
hands of half-a-dozen distinct readers. 
Prayer should be mainly at the close of 


the meeting, after all the facts are before 
the audience. 

1. Let the first speaker present the 
argument from history by showing the 
social and religious condition of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers. J. R. Green's 
graphic pages, Maclear’s volume on 
* The English,” in “ Conversion of the 
West” Series, and his ‘“ Apostles of 
Medieval Europe,” or even encyclopedia 
articles on the European countries under 
review, will afford all desired informa- 
tion. This part should be as vivid and 
forceful as possible, and not occupy 
more than six or eight minutes. 

2. A second speaker may develop an 
argument showing that, as students, they 
should be interested in the world’s prog- 
ress. While classical and medizval his- 
tory are generously treated in our univer- 
sities, little or no time is found in the 
curriculum for the study of contempo- 
raneous life, especially in non-Christian 
lands. Great upheavals, like those in 
China and Japan, Britain’s experiences in 
India in their bearing on our own recent 
development, etc., one cannot be ignorant 
of, and claim to be well-informed. Let 
the speaker particularly emphasize our 
loss in not knowing of the religious and 
intellectual conditions of mission lands. 

3. A telling speech of five minutes on 
Paul’s idea of being the world’s debtor 
will naturally follow the above, though 
it should not encroach upon the consid- 
erations to be mentioned in the final para- 
graph. The underlying truth in the 
phrase noblesse oblige, as related to this 
topic, those to whom we are debtors, the 
extent of our obligation, and practical 
suggestions as to the discharge of this 
debt, can be strongly urged. 

4. A fourth argument, more logically 
coming earlier in the hour, would better 
be reserved for this place. Let the stu- 
dent presenting it be the person most 
widely acquainted with missionary liter- 
ature, and ask him to show, by telling 
summaries or choice extracts, that mis- 
sion work is intrinsically most interest- 
ing. Ten minutes should impart a thirst 
for knowing more about the great char- 
acters or events thus suggestively hinted 
at. 

5. The last consideration should be de- 
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veloped by some one capable of being 
deeply moved by his theme, viz., that loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ and His great un- 
finished work for humanity demands 
that every Christian should be deeply 
desirous to know of His unsaved world 
and His will concerning its redemption. 
If so moved, still greater impressiveness 
may be secured, if the speaker prefaces 
his remarks with a moment of earnest 
praver. 
Reviews 

* Japan and Its Regeneration.” By the 

Rey. Otis Cary. New York: Student 

Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 

sions, 1899. Paper, thirty-five cents ; 

cloth, fifty cents. 

This constitutes the text-book of the 
sixteenth course of study conducted by 
the Student Volunteer Movement’s Edu- 
cational Department. Written by a 
Japanese missionary of long standing and 
rare discrimination, and based upon a 
work published by the Church Mission- 
ary Society, it presents in compact form 
Japan's past and present history, her 
people and religions, and the work of mis- 
sions in that empire. It is lucid, trust- 
worthy, and certain to interest every 
friend of missions, and all students of 
contemporary history. We question 
whether any other book upon Japan of 
its size can compare with it in value and 
timeliness. 


“The Healing of the Nations. A 
Treatise on Medical Missions: State- 
ment and Appeal.” By J. Rutter 
Williamson, M.B. New York: Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreizn 
Missions, 1899. Paper, twenty-five 
cents ; cloth, forty cents. 


Like the preceding, this little volume 
has been prepared for the use of study 
classes of the Volunteer Movement, es- 
pecially of those found in medical col- 
leges. While all who met Dr. William- 
son, in his last year’s tour of the medical 
schools, will welcome this volume as a 
personal message from him, it has a far 
wider value. Medical missionary litera- 
ture has been wofully neglected, and this 
book helps to meet a genuine need. Not 


only does it paint in vivid colors the great 
necessity for medical missionaries, but it 
abounds in parenthetical and formal ap- 
peals which should move all Christians 
to interest themselves in “ the healing of 
the nations.” It is the fruit of very wide 
reading, and its pages contain quotations 
of great value to all who speak on this 
theme, as well as to every Christian 
worker. 

Though the author purposely threw 
his material into such a form as would 
satisfy the reader rather than the needs 
of a study class, it cannot be perused 
without interesting and moving the stu- 
dent. Its devout atmosphere also widely 
differentiates it from other similar works. 
Not least among its valuable features is 
the bibliography, which is more complete 
than one will be likely to elsewhere find. 
Every volunteer, particularly medical 
candidates, should secure this book, as 
also those who are seriously considering 
the claims of the mission field. 


‘Among India’s Students.”” By Robert 
P. Wilder, M.A. Fleming H. Revell 
Company: New York, Chicago, To- 
ronto, 1899. Cloth, thirty cents. 

Few men have so well grasped the sig- 
nificance of the student class as has Mr. 
Robert P. Wilder. Instrumental in no 
small degree in the bringing into exist- 
ence of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions in the North Amer- 
ican student field, and later in its estab- 
lishment among the colleges of Great 
Britain, the Christian activity of students 
of the Occident has been impressed to a 
remarkable degree by his personality. 
Born in India, and having had ten years’ 
experience in mission work among the 
students of that empire, Mr. Wilder can 
speak with authority on the subject that 
he has chosen to present in this little 
book, which is published “ as a testimony 
to the importance and difficulty of reach- 
ing India’s educated classes, who are the 
ones best able to help or hinder the evan- 
gelization of that great empire, and as an 
evidence of the necessity of employing 
personal interviews to win them to 
Christ.” Such it certainly is, and the 
book will surely enlist sympathy with, 
and prayer for, the students of India. 
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